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ness is in no proper sense subconscious. Indeed, quite the contrary. 
Humanism is emphatic and exclusive in its esteem of that central 
glowing which characterizes moments of phenomenal self-conscious- 
ness, moments, that is, when subconscious processes (automatisms, 
habits, instincts, voices, lights or what not) fail, and the agent finds 
himself more or less vainly seeking a normal outlet for his pent-up 
desires, impulses and aspirations. And it would seem that the only 
normal outlet would be no fading away of this glowing center of 
experience into an unconsciously higher self, but rather an expand- 
ing and adjusting of its glowing vigor in the direction of purposes 
clearly conceived by the agent himself, or else fairly communicated 
out of a world-experience like his own, only more experienced, wiser, 
less ill, less weary, etc., than it. The relationship between this finite 
self and any other higher self, human or divine, could be only social 
and not ontological; a relation, if it be humane, of sympathy and 
cooperation; a unity of purpose, but not of being. Not even abso- 
lute sympathy or love can ever wholly mitigate the tragedy of 
finitude. 

Frank C. Doan. 
Meadville Theological School. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Morals in Evolution. L. T. Hobhouse. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1906. Pp. xvii + 375 ; vii + 294. 

The appearance of this work, as well as the similar one of Wester- 
marck, marks the change that is coming, or has already come, in the treat- 
ment of ethical problems. Logical analyses of supposed absolute concepts 
are no longer in favor, but a study of the genesis and growth of moral 
institutions is regarded as the necessary preliminary for any discussion of 
the theory of conduct. Morality has opened its eyes to its real basis and 
insists upon standing on the firm ground of fact and experience, however 
far it may lift its head into the clouds. The evolutionary method in 
ethics has come to stay, as it has in every other biological science, what- 
ever may be the variation of opinion as to its meaning and relative impor- 
tance. And that this method has come to mean something quite other 
than it did fifteen or twenty years ago this study in comparative ethics 
is striking evidence. Evolution is here interpreted as neither mechanical 
nor dialectic, but vital and real: not as an explanation of a dependent 
process, but as an empirical formulation of an actual progress. 

In spite of the title of his work, the author disclaims any intention of 
presenting a theory of the factors in evolution or even of asserting the 
reality of evolution itself. His study is essentially of the facts them- 
selves, and only incidentally and finally of their interpretation. His 
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"object is to distinguish and classify different forms of ethical ideas — a 
morphology of ethics comparable to the physical morphology of animals 
and plants. The results of such a comparative study, if firmly based on 
recorded facts, would remain standing if the theory of evolution were 
shattered. At the same time, here as elsewhere, the results of classifica- 
tion when seen in the light of evolutionary theory acquire a wholly new 
significance and value. They furnish us with a conception of the trend 
of human development based not on any assumption as to the underlying 
causes at work, but on a matter-of-fact comparison of the achievements 
reached at different stages of the process itself." This comparison is 
necessarily between accepted standards of living rather than between the 
actual modes of living, since it is practically impossible to determine how 
far conduct has conformed to its ideals, yet the author tries to discriminate 
between standards actually in use and those which are merely ornamental, 
or for Sundays. Again, since conduct is increasingly reflective, and men 
not merely apply rules but also give reasons to themselves why these rules 
are valuable, a study of moral progress must include a comparison of these 
ideas about morality or a history of ethical principles. And since, further, 
rules of conduct are not independent creations but are determined largely 
by economic conditions and religious beliefs as to the order of the world, 
it is necessary to include these also in the scope of such a work. And if 
these forms are to be arranged systematically, they must be correlated 
with the stages in the advance of general culture, for moral development 
is only one aspect of social development. This fixing a measure of social 
progress is, as the author recognizes, a difficult task and one which can, 
at the beginning, be settled only tentatively, awaiting the final interpreta- 
tion of the facts. Such a scheme of social evolution with which to 
correlate moral institutions, the author finds in the division of the prin- 
ciples of social unity into those of kinship, despotic authority and citizen- 
ship. His problem is first to group the moral ideas belonging to these 
three stages of development and then to discover, if possible, some common 
principle of advance which may throw some light on the meaning of the 
process. The first of these bulky and externally unpleasing volumes con- 
tains the study of the growth of moral standards in the three social stages. 
The second contains the record of moral and religious theories during the 
same periods, as well as the author's only too brief summary and interpre- 
tation. 

With such a program the work is necessarily of an encyclopedic char- 
acter, admitting of little criticism in detail save by one who has himself 
covered the same ground as exhaustively and carefully as has the author. 
While Mr. Hobhouse disclaims any great first-hand knowledge of the 
facts, his work hardly confirms his modesty. Everywhere there is evi- 
dence of the most painstaking reference to the sources and nothing sug- 
gestive of the superficialities of the mere generalizer. If one might sug- 
gest a perplexity, it T is as to the principle of selection in the case of the 
institutions considered. They seem to be taken somewhat at random. 
After the discussion of the general development of the organized admin- 
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istration of justice comes the consideration of marriage and the position 
of woman, the relations between communities, class relations, property 
and poverty. These are certainly fundamental institutions, but a good 
case might be made out for others equally as important. In the develop- 
ment of these ideas the author finds " a double movement marking the 
transition from the lower to the higher levels of civilized law and custom. 
On the one hand the social order is strengthened and extended. The 
blood feud yields to the reign of law, personal chieftainship to a regular 
government and an organized police. . . . On this side the individual 
human being becomes more and more subject to social constraint. In 
this relation liberty and order become opposed. But the opposition is not 
essential." The individual finds his real liberty and personality in this 
social order to which he is subject. His own essential humanity is deep- 
ened at the same time that the idea of a common humanity is broadened. 
The term humanity has, in fact, two meanings intimately related, " for 
' humanity ' as a whole is the society to which, by virtue of the ' human- 
ity ' within each of us, we really belong, and these two meanings are the 
poles between which modern ethical conceptions move. Thus if we are 
to sum up the whole process sketched in this volume in a phrase, we may 
say that it is in this double sense to realize humanity." 

The second volume traces the development of ethical and religious 
theory, in which is contained the history of man's explanation of the value 
he assigns to his successive codes of conduct. At first, in primitive 
thought, we find hardly anything which can be dignified by the name of 
a theory of conduct, but as religious conceptions become more definite 
they involve an explicit basis for morals. In his treatment of this primi- 
tive religious stage the author is somewhat vague in his use of the term 
animism as denoting all early religion, a vagueness which even the limita- 
tions of space hardly excuse. The succeeding discussion of the develop- 
ment of monotheism, however, with its resultant problem of evil and its 
inevitable tendency to subordinate ethics to religion, is excellent. So, 
too, is the brief history of ethical theories from the Greeks to our own 
day, especially in its analysis of the conditions which gave to modern 
ethics its distinctive problems. 

The meaning of the whole development of moral standards and the- 
ories, as the author reads it, is that humanity is advancing toward self- 
knowledge and self-control. Moral rules are the principles of individual 
and social life, at first wrought out unconsciously in the pressure of daily 
life, later made subjects of deliberate reflection. Their authority is not 
arbitrary, but practical, resting on the needs and possibilities of human 
nature. They therefore vary as mankind develops, and each generation 
has the task of adjusting its conduct to its situation. The test of truth 
in morals is necessarily the practical one. A standard of value ' must 
give harmony, order, coherence to our efforts and our judgments, while 
its negation must leave them disordered and discordant.' With a living 
experience, therefore, finality is not to be expected of any body of rules. 
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Nor may we prophesy as to the direction or goal of development save that 
the two elements which have formed the poles of ethical thought, the indi- 
vidual and the social order, must both be included in any final synthesis. 
The individual has no absolute rights, yet the social good must give free- 
dom to the individual. And, above all, man will become increasingly 
master of his own development, " for progress is not something that goes 
on of itself by an automatic law or an inherent tendency in things. The 
struggle for existence is not, as such, a force that makes for human better- 
ment. ... If the evil of the world overthrew the doctrine of unconditional 
creation, the disorders and reactions of history are no less fatal to a 
purely teleological doctrine of the world process. There remains the 
possibility, however difficult to conceive in concrete shape, of a spirit 
subject to conditions and achieving its full growth only by mastering 
them. If this view is correct, progress is made only in so far as the con- 
ditions of life come more and more under the dominion of mind." 

That this interpretation of history is not original is obvious, nor is it 
so claimed by the author. The basis of it is the positivist humanity 
metaphysically strengthened and broadened by the spirit of Hegel. The 
skepticism is eliminated or transformed into a partial knowledge, and the 
optimism is restrained. And yet of this latter there is perhaps too much 
in the ease with which the reconciliation of the individual and social in- 
terest is effected. There remains, too, and unnecessarily, the realistic 
interpretation of humanity with all its vagueness and possibilities of 
misinterpretation. 

Measuring the work by its own standard, which is not that of origi- 
nality of theory, one must ascribe to it a unique value as a collection of 
the facts upon which any interpretation of morality must be based. In 
such a vast collection of material it is almost a necessity that the prin- 
ciple of arrangement should at times be but dimly discernible and that 
the correlation of moral institutions with successive stages of social devel- 
opment be not always convincing. So much is this the case that the final 
interpretation comes as something of a surprise as well as a relief to the 
industrious reader. But there is the interpretation and it does rest upon 
the facts, and in this consists the essential value of the work. However 
critical one may be inclined to be as to the moral theory advocated, the 
critic must at least admit that the author has furnished him with the 
best weapons yet available for his own criticism. 

Norman Wilde. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Argument of Aristotle's Metaphysics. Edith Henry Johnson. New 
York: Lemcke and Buechner, Agents. 1906. Pp. 186. 

The one hundred and eighty-six small pages of this book contain a 
synopsis, in lucid English, of the fourteen books of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics. The chief omission is in Book One, which, being historical and 
well known, does not so much need to figure in a new version of the 



